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The Exhibit of the Convention at the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 


Irvine S. Fusrenp, M.A., Lirr.D. 
Dean, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth was held in Washington, D.C., during the period 
December 3 to 7, 1950. The Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, participating as a member of the 
Advisory Council of National Organizations concerned with 
child welfare, accepted an invitation to set up an exhibit of 
activities within the scope of its interests at the scene of the 
meetings of the Mideentury White House Conference. For 
this purpose the following committee was organized: 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 

Dr. Irving 8S. Fusfeld 
Professor Jonathan Hall 
Mr. Harland J. Lewis 

Mrs. Elva F. Loe 

Mr. Martin L. A. Sternberg 


All of the above are members of the staff of Gallaudet 
College. 

The space made available for the Exhibit was a booth 10 
feet wide, 8 feet high and 6 feet deep. The exhibiting facil- 
ities also included three lighting fixtures above the head of 
the booth, with an outlet for operating a projector. 
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The first step in organizing the Exhibit was to send a 
letter to the leader of each of the 13 Section Committees of 
the Convention, from Art to Publication. This letter asked 
for suggestions as to what to include in the proposed exhibit, 
how to organize the expected material for greatest effect, 
and invited the sending of material. The leader of the Vo- 
cational Section responded by duplicating this preliminary 
letter and sending it to each member of the vocational group 
asking for assistance. A similar letter was directed to the 
heads of most of the schools for the deaf, of all types, resi- 
dential, day and private and denominational. The purpose 
of these requests was to assure a well-rounded represent- 
ation of the work of educating deaf children. 


The theme of the Exhibit was suggested by Dr. E. A. 
Poore, president of the Convention: ‘‘Education of the 
Deaf for Citizenship.’’ 

The response to the request for assistance brought a 
flood of suggestions for display, and a copious supply of 
materials. The latter included photographs and pictures of 
the varied curricular and co-curricular activities; annual 
school reports; schoo] newspapers and publications; public 
information circulars; booklets; pamphlets and folders for 
distribution; specimens of handicraft; drawings; maga- 
zine reprints; and blow-ups of school printed material on 
pupil activity. 

The problem next presented was how best to use the 
wealth of materials received. This problem was studied 
from two considerations: 1. The limitations of the space 
available, and 2. The need of a unified sequence. 

1. Under the first: of these considerations, the main 
dimensions and background were laid off in the Projection 
Room of the Laboratory Building of Gallaudet College, 
setting up as nearly as possible the dimensions of the final 
exhibit area on the scene of the White House Conference 
in the National Guard Armory Building in Washington. 
So far as possible, the actual framework was duplicated 
in this working booth. This done, a detailed pencil plan 
was drawn up, and on this the materials intended for the 
final display were laid out. 
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2. Under the second part of the problem, how to obtain 
a central sequence to bring out the over-all theme by which 
the Convention was presenting ‘‘Education of the Deaf 
for Citizenship,’’ four major headings were laid out. These 
assumed a spread of four distinct divisions, viz. Elemen- 
tary Education, Advanced Academic and Vocational 
Edueation, Higher Education, and The Adult Deaf as 
Productive Citizens. These four main headings, in proper 
flash-strip lettering, were set out under the theme line on 
a horizontal bar line, the four cards united by a yellow 
strip line to indicate the continuity of the process toward 
citizenship. Each of these flash cards in turn displayed, 
underneath, a series of pictures depicting the progress of 
the deaf child from the preschool stage on. The effect was 
thus to present concisely the successive steps in school 
opportunity offered by schools for deaf children. 


On tables along the sides were displayed a great many 
examples of the publications of schools for the deaf. Of 
special interest were bound scrapbooks and collections of 
pictures from the Georgia, the Iowa and the South Dakota 
Schools. 

In addition to the background wall set-up already des- 
cribed, there were a number of additional features to make 
up the booth exhibit. Thus, there was a set of blow-up 
standing posters from Life Magazine, issue of September 
25, 1950, depicting the story ‘‘The Boy Who Played 
Alone.’’ This, it will be recalled, told the story of a little 
deaf boy who was entering the Lexington Schoo] for the 
Deaf, and described his experiences in the first few days 
of his stay in the school. 

Another feature which proved to be a very popular one 
was the quantity of give-away material. This included a 
variety of items, for instance, a special pocket-size folder 
concerning the Convention itself. This gave the general 
aims of the Convention, and on the cover side a list of the 
officers. On the rear cover it displayed a printed version 
of the definitions of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
definitions which have been formally approved by the Con- 
vention as well as by a number of other organizations 
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dealing with and for the deaf. Other give-aways included 
materials supplied by Gallaudet College, for instance, the 
current issue of the college catalogue; cards displaying 
the manual alphabet; and a reprint of an article on higher 
education of the deaf. This give-away material also included 
a very attractive pamphlet with the title ‘‘The A B C’s 
for Parents of Preschool Deaf Children,”’ a plentiful supply 
of which had been furnished by the sponsors of the pamph- 
let, the Division of Special Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Oregon. The Exhibit was greatly 
indebted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Oregon for the generous supply of this pamphlet. 

On a shelf along the back of the booth were displayed 
a set of textbooks and other printed material that would be 
of special value as reference works for those who are 
interested in the study of the deaf, their education, their 
welfare and provision for their progress. 

Another highlight of the Exhibit was a special projecting 
machine, the Selectroslide, set for continuous automatic 
operation. This projector threw pictures on a screen which 
was made especially for this purpose by Mr. Carmen 
Tiberio, a member of the Senior class of Gallaudet College. 
This screen had a special border shade about it so that it 
could display the pictures to best effect. The pictures shown 
were beautiful kodachrome scenes of the campus and build- 
ings of Gallaudet College as well as of student activities. 
The continuing operation of this projector proved a very 
attractive feature of the Exhibit, and drew a good many 
visitors to the booth. 

Another interesting feature was a set of translations of 
an illustrated article on Gallaudet College which had re- 
cently appeared in the monthly magazine Amerika 
which the United States Department of State has been 
distributing among the Iron Curtain countries. 


On a special frame set in against the wall of the booth 
was set up a ‘‘Multiplex Frame Display.’’ This was a 
series of frames, some 20 of them, swinging on swivel posts. 
This device enabled the exhibiting committee to display 
the pictures of activities of a large number of schools. 
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These frames were on a swinging swivel so that the observer 
could turn them as he would the leaves of a book. In all, 
19 schools portrayed on these frames a substantial view 
of their activities, and on the whole, presented to the 
observer a broad scale and comprehensive view of the work 
of schools for deaf children. The schools represented in this 
multiple frame exhibit were the following: 


. A. G. Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio 

. American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 

. California School for the Deaf 

. Central New York School for the Deaf in Rome, New York 
. Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 

. Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 

. Gallaudet College 

. Illinois School for the Deaf 

. Indiana State School for the Deaf 

10. Iowa School for the Deaf 

11. Kendall School for the Deaf 

12. Michigan School for the Deaf 

13. Minnesota School for the Deaf 

14. Missouri School for the Deaf 

15. New Jersey School for the Deaf 

16. North Carolina School for the Deaf 

17. St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, New York 
18. Tennessee School for the Deaf 

19. West Virginia School for the Deaf 


The mounting of the pictures and the preparation of 
much of the Exhibit materials and apparatus were made 
possible by the assistance of the students of Gallaudet 
College, especially those in Arts and Crafts and Visual 
Aids Classes. This work entailed a considerable amount of 
time and effort, and the final effectiveness of the display 
was due in large measure to this assistance. 

Another value of the Exhibit was that it served as a 
focal point for the gathering of delegates to the White 
House Conference who had a special interest in education 
and work with the deaf. These were opportunities for 
discussion. 

The unit proved a number of things. It indicated that 
a large number of schools for the deaf are conscious of the 
need of picturizing their work to promote accurate know- 
ledge about them among people outside, and are willing to 
make an effort to meet this need. It indicated clearly that 
the work of the school for the deaf is of multiple nature. 
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It indicated, from the number of inquiries made at the 
booth, a lively and friendly interest in the work on the part 
of the many visitors who stopped to inspect it. It indicated 
possibly, also, that the same visitors welcomed the informa- 
tion made available, judging from the willingness with 
which printed information available for distribution was 
accepted. 

The committee in charge felt it was a satisfactory 
adventure in public relations. 
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Convention Information 


For inspiration, fellowship, fun and good food, plan on 
attending the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf at the Missouri School in Fulton, June 17-22. 

Elaborate plans are being made by the officials and staff 
for your pleasure, comfort and welfare. Rooms at the school 
and in Fulton will be available at rates ranging from $2.00 
to $3.50 per day, according to facilities. In addition to these 
rooms, dormitory space may be procured at the school for 
$1.00 per day. Meal tickets for the Convention period may 
be purchased for $12.00. The rates for separate meals will 
be: breakfast, 75c; luncheon, $1.00; supper, $1.50. 

In 1941 when the Convention was held in Fulton, approx- 
imately 1,000 teachers were in attendance. Let’s make this 
Convention even bigger than the one in 1941. We are look- 
ing forward to seeing all of you in June. 

Requests for reservations should be mailed to Mrs. Lucile 
Edwards, Registrar, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

TRUMAN L. INGLE, 
Convention Chairman 


The Training of Academic Teachers 
of the Deaf* 
by 
RicHarp G. Briut, Ep.D 


Superintendent, Southern California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
California 


The purpose of this study was (1) to determine what the 
specialized training of academic teachers of the deaf has 
been in the United States from 1817 to the present time; 
(2) to determine the certification requirements of cities and 
states for teachers of the deaf; (3) to determine what the 
specialized training of those teachers has been who are con- 
sidered the ‘‘best’’ and likewise the ‘‘poorest’’ teachers in 
the profession; (4) to enquire what the leaders and teach- 
ers think are the most important factors in the training of 
teachers of the deaf; and (5) to determine whether there 
is a difference in the training of teachers who teach in re- 
sidential schools as compared with those who teach in day 
classes for the deaf. These data were used as a basis to re- 
commend a training program to prepare teachers for 
schools and classes for the deaf. 

Professional journals in the field and the reports of pro- 
ceedings of conventions of instructors of the deaf were the 
primary sources for the historical part of the study. Reports 
from city and state education departments, college catalogs, 
and school bulletins were utilized in the study of certific- 
tion requirements and course offerings in the varying types 
of institutions. A survey by questionnaire was the method 
used to determine the educational preparation of certain 
teachers in the field and to determine the recommendations 
of both teachers and leaders in the profession. 


Historically, the training of academic teachers of the 
deaf began in America immediately after the first perman- 
ent school for the deaf was established at Hartford in 1817 
by T. H. Gallaudet. A large number of the early teachers 


* Abstract of a thesis presented for the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Rutgers University. 
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went to this school to obtain in-service training in methods 
of teaching deaf children. Most of the training consisted of 
instruction in the language of signs and the manual alpha- 
bet as a means of communication. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century a large majority of this profession was 
made up of well-educated men who directly or indirectly 
came under the influence of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford to gain their knowledge of this special field. 

Changes following the close of the Civil War included 
a larger proportion of less well-educated women teachers, 
more deaf teachers due to the establishment of the National 
Deaf-Mute College in 1864, and the beginning of oral teach- 
ing in 1866. These changes led to attempts to establish 
special training courses for prospective teachers of the 
deaf. Following several shortlived classes a permanent 
training school was established for oral teachers at Gallau- 
det College in 1891 and one at Clarke School in 1892. Other 
training classes, some permanent and some temporary, have 
been established. There was a wide variation in the offer- 
ings of these schools; and as the standards for admittance 
to these classes were usually not very high, a wide variation 
was seen in the educational background of the people admit- 
ted to the classes. The general low level of salaries paid in 
the profession also handicapped the recruitment of well- 
qualified students for these classes. The shortcomings of the 
institutional type of training class with its narrow offerings 
were recognized by the leaders in the profession, and at- 
tempts were made to improve the general level by estab- 
lishing summer school courses for the experienced teachers 
of the deaf. 

During the last two decades the pattern of the training 
programs has changed from training within residential 
schools operating independently to affiliated programs es- 
tablished between schools for the deaf and colleges. This 
has tended to improve the general educational background 
of the teacher of the deaf, but there is still a wide variation 
in the courses required and courses offered in this specializ- 
ed area of training. This study has analyzed the offerings 
of the various training centers in 1948. 
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The teacher crisis rising as a result of World War II has 
forced many schools again to train their own teachers be- 
cause the well-established training centers have not been 
able to fill the demand. 

Two professional groups originally established programs 
to certify teachers of the deaf and in 1935 The Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf became 
the one certificating body. This certification program had 
some influence on raising the level of preparation of teach- 
ers of the deaf. However, this body never has officially re- 
formulated the eriteria upon which it based the accredit- 
ation of a training center, nor has it any means by which 
to re-evaluate a training center once it has been approved. 

Ten of the twenty-six states having day schools have no 
special certification to teach the deaf. An analysis of the 
certification programs of the other sixteen states shows that 
six require special training but do not define it. The ten 
states that require specific courses for certification in many 
instances do not require certain courses that have been de- 
termined as essential for teachers of the deaf. In only five of 
the twenty-five states that have both residential schools and 
day schools are the certification requirements the same for 
the teachers in both types of schools. The cities of Boston, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Newark, and New York 
have special city certification in addition to the state cer- 
tification required. 

A survey was made by means of a questionnaire of the 
educational background and the specific training of oral 
teachers of the deaf. A ‘‘best’’ versus ‘‘poorest’’ technique 
was used in analyzing the data which were obtained from 
teachers in 82 per cent of the fifty-six public residential 
schools, 92 per cent of the twenty-five day schools having 
six or more teachers, and 67 per cent of the teachers of the 
thirty-nine single day classes. Information was also re- 
ceived from the heads of the schools in regard to the ed- 
ucational and training status of the academic teachers in 
the schools, and recommendations for the training program 
of teachers of the deaf were received from many heads of 
schools. 
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It was found that the ‘‘best’’ teachers were more likely 
to hold a college degree; to have received their training to 
teach th deaf in a formal, preservice training center; and 
if they were teaching in residential schools were more likely 
to hold credentials from the same certificating body even 
though the school did not require it. 

It was found that the ‘‘best’’ teachers were not disting- 
uished from the ‘‘poorest’’ teachers in the number of years 
of experience teaching the deaf; in college study in fields 
other than education of the deaf since beginning to teach ; 
nor in the amount of experience teaching hearing children. 
There was some tendency, particularly among residential 
school teachers, for experience teaching hearing children 
to be associated with the ‘‘poorest’’ teachers. 

It was found that the day-school teachers were more likely 
to be college graduates; more likely to have formal, pre- 
service training; and more likely to have taken their train- 
ing at institutions which offered college credit. Where the 
residential-school teachers did receive college credit it was 
more likely to be on the graduate level, while that of the 
day-school teacher was more likely to be on the under- 
graduate level. The day-school teacher was more likely to 
hold a special credential issued by the state department of 
education, and the residential school teacher was more likely 
to hold a credential issued by the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 

The teachers of the single day classes who participated 
in the study did not seem to differ from the day-school 
teachers in educational background and preparation. 

The recommendations for a training program made by 
the ‘‘best’’ teachers were compared with the recommendat- 
ions of the heads of schools, and it was found that there was 
close agreement. 

The place of the deaf academic teacher in the residential 
schools and the place of Gallaudet College in their prepara- 
tion was brought out in this study. A survey by means of 
questionnaire resulted in data being obtained from 153 deaf 
academic teachers of a total of 206, a response of 74 per cent. 
The study showed that Gallaudet College is the principal 
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source of deaf teachers and that the recently revised cur- 
riculm at Gallaudet should go far toward improving the 
preparation of future deaf teachers. The need for further 
opportunities for the improvement of deaf teachers now in 
the field was brought out. 

The following principles appear to be basic as determined 
by objective investigation of past and present practice, and 
opinions from administrators and qualified teachers: (1) 
Careful selection of candidates with due consideration giv- 
en to the person’s personality, love of children, and interest 
in the field. (2) Broad basic preparation in the field of 
education that will enable the candidate to be certified as 
a public school teacher of normal children. (3) At least a 
full year of specialized training that will lead to a degree. 
(4) Opportunities for observation and practice teaching in 
a school that has well-graded classes of deaf children. (5) 
Attainment of knowledge, competencies, or skills in each of 
the following areas: (a) methods of teaching speech to the 
deaf, (b) methods of teaching language to the deaf, (c) 
methods of teaching speechreading to the deaf, (d) meth- 
ods of teaching elementary school subjects to the deaf, (e) 
methods of teaching reading to the deaf, (f) supervised 
classroom observation, (g) practice teaching under super- 
vision , (h) physiology and pathology of organs of speech 
and hearing, (i) auditory training and techniques in the 
use of hearing aids, (j) audiometry and the physics of 
sound, (k) psychology of the deaf and statistical study of 
the deaf, (1) guidance for the deaf, including a study of 
tests and measurements applicable to the deaf, (m) pre- 
school deaf child and parent education, and (n) history 
of education of the deaf. 

As a result of the findings of this study nine recommend- 
ations were made: (1) Entry of students into the training 
programs should not be left to chance. Suggestions were 
made for a positive program for interesting students in this 
field. (2) The training program should be a five-year pro- 
gram leading t° the master’s degree. The total program 
should prepare the teacher as an elementary teacher of 
normal children as well as of deaf children. (3) The spec- 
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ialized training should start earlier than the fifth year as 
there is too much work recommended for the specialized 
training to be crammed into one year. (4) The certification 
program of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf should be revised. Training centers 
desiring recognition by the Conference should be re-evalu- 
ated by a committee of the Conference, using as criteria the 
findings of this study. Training centers should be re-evalu- 
ated at periodic intervals. (5) The Conference of Execut- 
ives should institute a positive program to improve the 
certification standards of the several states and cities that 
grant special credentials to teachers of the deaf. (6) The 
present curriculum for the deaf student who majors in ed- 
ucation at Gallaudet College should be supplemented by a 
course in the teaching of language to the deaf. The College 
should explore the possibility of using nearby schools for the 
deaf in addition to the Kendall School for observation and 
practice teaching by deaf students majoring in education. 
(7) For the improvement of deaf teachers already in service 
Gallaudet College should offer periodic summer session pro- 
grams, and universities should be encouraged to make spe- 
cial arrangements to meet the specific needs of deaf teachers. 
(8) A further study should be made of the effect of exper- 
ience teaching hearing children on the teacher of the deaf. 
(9) A field of further research would be an investigation of 
the actual content of the special methods courses included 
in the curriculum as taught in the various centers for the 
training of teachers of the deaf with a view to determining 
what from the standpoints of education and psychology are 
the soundest methods for teaching speech, speechreading, 
language, and reading to the deaf. 


A Study of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 
1850-1949, 


Bette La VERNE Fava, M.A. 
and 
WARREN WESLEY M.A. 
Instructors in the School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


XI. Lega Stratus 

There are relatively few special laws affecting the deaf 
in England and the United States. In most respects the 
deaf have been accorded the rights and privileges, as well 
as the responsibilities that are granted to any other citizens. 
For this reason the topic of legal status has not been dis- 
cussed to any great extent in the conventions. 

The most extensive paper on this subject was a report 
by Dr. H. Peet (1), at the Fourth Convention. This re- 
port considered the legal rights of the deaf from earliest 
times up to 1856. In this report, Dr. Peet states that, al- 
though in feudal times the deaf were deprived of many 
rights, such as property and inheritance rights, when the 
feudal code passed away and education was given to the 
deaf they were generally accorded full privileges of the 
law. 

In this country the deaf were required to prove their 
competancy to the satisfaction of the courts when making 
wills and contracts or managing estates. It was, however, 
the practice of the common courts to appoint guardians for 
any person shown to be incapable of managing his own es- 
tate, whether deaf or not. Only Georgia had a law specifical- 
ly mentioning the deaf in this respect. 

The marriage contract between deaf persons was valid 
in England as early as the seventeenth century. Other 
European countries were less liberal; Prussia, especially, 

*Part I of this article was published in the ANNaALs for March, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No. 2), pp. 219-248, Part II in the ANNaLs for May, 


1950 (Vol. 95, No. 3), pp. 280-314, and: Part III in the ANNALS for 
November, 1950 (Vol. 95, No. 5), pp. 491-518. 
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forbade marriages between two deaf persons. Dr. Peet 
said that there was no law against marriage by the deaf 
in this country and that these marriages were valid from 
state to state. 

Regarding oaths he suggested that the deaf have an in- 
terpreter in order to be sure that they fully understand 
their legal obligations. 

‘¢.,. the Deaf Mute has the same rights, and is subject 
to the same accountability as his brother who hears and 
speaks.’’* Dr. Peet felt that deaf criminals had escaped 
punishment by feigning ignorance and that they could be 
trapped when accused of a more serious crime which would 
surprise them into revealing their real understanding of 
the law. That deaf mutes were not held in strict accounta- 
bility for their crimes is revealed in Dr. Peet’s failure to 
find a single record under American or English law of a 
deaf person receiving capital punishment. Dr. Peet makes it 
clear, however, that ignorance or action under an errone- 
ous impression by the deaf should be urged in extenuation 
or pardoning power (1). 

Later laws affecting the deaf as a class were chiefly 
educational. Some states required that parents of deaf 
children sign certificates of poverty or declare that they 
were paupers in order to have their children educated free 
by the state. These were repealed when free public schools 
became more common. 


The need for compulsory education laws for deaf child- 
ren was recognized by the early educators of the deaf. J. L. 
Noyes (2) presented a picture of the attendance situation 
of the schools to the Seventh Convention, showing that only 
one-half to three-fourths of the known deaf were in schools 
at that time. Since there was already a movement under 
way to provide laws of this sort for the hearing, he empha- 
sized the particular need of these laws for deaf children. 

As the schools for the deaf were gradually included into 
the state educational systems the need for special legislation 
disappeared. No special legal problems arose until the 
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Twenty-third Convention when the discrimination against 
the deaf in regard to driving automobiles was discussed by 
Mr. Beadell (3). He showed that the deaf were capable 
drivers and that they were being discriminated against as 
a group in a few states. An appeal was made to the Con- 
vention to support the deaf in their fight for the right to 
drive automobiles. The discriminatory legislation was pass- 
ed in only a few of the Eastern states. These were the re- 
sults of accidents in which deaf persons were involved but 
not at fault. 

Some legislation affecting the deaf in the vocational field, 
especially regarding vocational rehabilitation, have been 
discussed at various Conventions. These are in almost all 
cases favorable to the deaf and are discussed briefly in 


the Chapter on Vocational Education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: LEGAL STATUS 
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2. Noyes, J. L., ‘‘Compulsory Education in its Relationship to 
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XII. Lipraries 
John Woods (2), as early as the Tenth Convention, said 
that a school will never become a leading school unless it 
has a library that is adapted to the needs of the teachers 
and officers as well as to the pupils of the school, thus il- 
lustrating the importance of the library in the early schools. 
Books of all sorts should be available, especially juvenile 
works which are the most difficult to select. All books 
should be within reaca and never kept under lock and key. 
The library facilities should provide ample light and furni- 
ture for good comfortable reading. The librarian should 
work with the teachers in finding reference materials and 
getting the pupils interested in reading good books. The 
teachers should discuss and use library books wherever 

possible to stimulate reading interest. 
Students were encouraged to find books for themselves 
and to become familiar with the library and books, but be- 
cause of an inadequate cataloging system the early librar- 
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ians spent much of their time in finding books for the 
pupils. 

The early libraries often contained show cases of museum 
items which became the depository for the visual aids of 
that time. The specimens in these cases were labeled in 
simple terms and used by the teachers when the occasion 
arose (3) (4). 

In 1878 Dr. MacIntire said, in a discussion, 


Every institution for the deaf and dumb in the country should be 
well supplied with a well-selected library,...and pains should be 
taken to interest the pupils in reading them, not merely to amuse, 
nor only for general information, but to form in them a taste and 
habit of reading, so that when they leave school, they may have 
within themselves a means of enjoyment and self-improvement.* 


Tuck (4), at the Fifteenth Convention, said that the use 
made of library facilities was more important than the 
number of books it contained. The library should be used 
by everyone and the pupils should be encouraged to make 
their own selection of books with the guidance of the li- 
brarian or teacher. 

The library should have ample facilities for the teachers 
to improve professionally and culturally (2). At the Eigh- 
teenth Convention (5) there was division of opinion as 
to whether vocational books should be kept in the regular 
library, a special vocational library or in the classrooms of 
the vocational teachers. 

The ideas presented at these early Conventions were 
very much like those presented at the Thirty-third Con- 
vention where Miss Kennedy (7), for example, said that 
reading could save the deaf person from boredom. Miss 
Hein] (6) told of the difficulty in selecting books for the 
deaf, especially juvenile books, which is an old problem. 
A more modern idea of this Convention was having a one 
hour library period per week for each class (8). However, 
an early paper on library work reported that teachers 
would have their classes come to the library on many 
oceasions for book selection and reading. Pupils were also 
encouraged to gather in the library every Saturday after- 
noon and evening for reading (2). 
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XIII. Manuat ALPHABET 

Information concerning the manual alphabet appears 
in many papers on a variety of subjects throughout the 
Proceedings, especially in the earlier ones. References will 
be made in this Chapter to some of the more important 
papers concerning the use of the manual alphabet which 
are referred to in the Chapters on Language, Deaf-Blind, 
and Methods of Instruction. The papers discussed in this 
Chapter are those which deal exclusively with the types of 
the manual alphabet and its use. 

John R. Burnet, at the First Convention, in 1850, ren- 
dered an explanation of a ‘‘syllabic’’ manual alphabet 
which he believed to be less awkward than the other manual 
alphabet made from imitating the forms of the letters. He 
claimed it easier to remember since it consisted of only 
thirty movements. The consonants were executed by touch- 
ing the first and last joints of the fingers with the thumb; 
the vowels were indicated by holding up certain fingers. 
All of the consonants were made with one hand except the 
six anomalous consonants. Other syllables were made with 
the left hand fingers pointing out certain joints on the right 
hand (1). 

Since Mr. Burnet could not attend the Third Conven- 
tion, he wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. Stone who present- 
ed the contents of his letter concerning the syllabic alpha- 
bet to the Convention, in 1853. He inquired about the poss- 
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ibilities of devising a syllabic alphabet which might enable 
the intimate friends of a deaf person to convey to him a 
public discourse, syllable for syllable (2). 

Mr. Burnet also suggested that it would be desirable to 
have a ‘‘telegraphic’’ alphabet by which communication 
might be had with a deaf mute at some distance, e. g. 
from the opposite sides of a river. He wrote of an ‘‘ Alpha- 
bet Gymnastique’’ of thirty years previous used by the 
Parisian Institution in which letters were represented by 
positions of the arms and legs instead of the hands. This 
alphabet was reputed legible at ten to twenty times the dis- 
tance of the other. The positions imitated the capital Roman 
letters (2). 

Mr. Burnet also mentioned seeing a work containing a 
system of ‘‘brachial telegraphing’’ in which the positions 
of the arms represented letters, numbers, and the most 
usual questions, answers, and signals between ships at sea. 
Such a system, he inferred, would be invaluable to the deaf 
in emergencies. He believed the Parisian style to be more 
applicable than the latter (2). 

At the Fourth Convention, in 1856, the report from the 
Committee on the syllabic alphabet (consisting of Messrs. 
Peet, Bartlett, Cary, and Burnet) was presented by Dr. 
Isaac Lewis Peet. He informed the members that an experi- 
ment with the syllabic alphabet had been made at the New 
York Institution but that it had been unsuccessful. The pu- 
pils preferred the old alphabet, since the syllabie alphabet 
was found difficult to acquire and more difficult to read. 
The deaf as a group, he maintained, knew nothing of divi- 
ding words into syllables which made the new alphabet vir- 
tually useless (3). 

Dr. Peet mentioned another type of manual alphabet in 
which letters were written on the joints of the fingers and 
different parts of the hand, to be indicated by pointing to 
them. He told also of a French amateur who proposed the 
plan of writing letters on a glove so that any person un- 
acquainted with the manual alphabet could communicate 
with the deaf. Dr. Peet contended that these methods would 
have no advantage over writing or a system of using an 
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alphabet printed on a card whereby the letters could be 
pointed out to spell words (3). 


Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, at the Sixth Convention, 
in 1868, warned against the profuse use of the language of 
signs in class room instruction. Teachers and officers, he 
emphasized, should restrain pupils from using the lang- 
uage of signs after they could employ the finger alphabet 
in their communications (4). 


At the Eighth Convention, in 1874, Professor Samuel 
Porter proclaimed the manual alphabet to be the best 
system of communication for the deaf among themselves, 
since it is four times more rapid than writing and is caught 
living and fresh as it comes forth, not gathered up from 
dead symbols. He presented rules which he called the 
““eloecution’’ of the manual alphabet. These he considered 
necessary in order to perfect this medium. The following 
are abbreviations of his rules: 1. every letter should be 
distinctly formed, 2. a steady position of the hand is im- 
portant, 3. the separation between words should be marked 
with a barely perceptible pause, 4. accent and emphasis: 
more time, greater distinctness, and stress should be given 
to the body of a word and the less essential parts should be 
slurred; the same should be done with words which are 
the most important clues to the whole sentence, 5. the up- 
ward and downward motion of the hand has a correspond- 
ing significance to the upward and downward inflection in 
speech; this makes the alphabet capable of great expres- 
siveness, and 6. the facility of spelling with either hand 
should be acquired (5). 


Prof. Porter stressed that the manual alphabet should 
take precedence over every other means of communication 
in the exercise of the school room. He suggested that dicta- 
tion should be given in spelling and repeated by the pupils 
in the language of signs. He emphasized that the alphabet 
is an aid in having the child come to know correct English 
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in proper order from the start and an aid in learning lang- 
uage (5).* 

A unique idea was presented by James Denison at the 
Eleventh Convention, in 1886, concerning ‘‘The Manual 
Alphabet as a Part of the Public School Course.’’ He 
argued that many times a knowledge of the manual alphabet 
would be of practical value for hearing people, e.g., when 
absolute silence must be maintained—in the sick-room, for 
invalids, and dying persons. He stressed its value in or- 
thography since it would require exactness in spelling. He 
was of the opinion that the manual alphabet should be 
taught in the public schools since its general use would 
throw open the doors of communication between the deaf 
and the hearing (6). 


Following the rendition of this paper, Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet presented a resolution that the Executive Committee 
of the Convention publish this paper in the ANNALS and 
that they memorialize the Department of Public Education 
at Washington on the subject and that each principal of an 
institution in the United States memorialize the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in his state to recommend that 
the manual alphabet be taught in the public schools. 

At the Twelfth Convention, Edmund Lyon presented a 
phonetic alphabet which he had devised involving Dr. Bell’s 
scheme of consonants, vowels, glides, and diphthongs. In 
this ingenius system the positions of the hands were des- 
eriptive of the vocal organs and their functions (8). Mr. 
Westervelt mentioned that he had used this system with 
success in the advanced classes. Dr. Bell also gave his ap- 
proval of this device, in spite of the fact that he was a 
‘*pure oralist.’’ 

The manual alphabet was used to a great extent in the 
education of the deaf-blind by spelling into the hand.** 
Additional papers concerning the use of the manual alpha- 
bet as a means of instruction may be found in the Biblio- 


* For other papers which concern the use of the manual alphabet 
as an aid in learning language, see the Bibliography on Language, 
Chapter X, papers (3) (4) (20) (30) (46) (57) (63) (72) 

** See the Bibliography on Deaf-Blind, Chapter VI, papers (1) (2) 
(3) (5) (6) 
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graphy on Methods of Instruction, Chapter XVI, papers 
(8) (11) (12) (30) (31) and all of the papers listed 
under the Rochester Method in this Chapter. 
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XIV. 

There have been a great many methods and plans for 
teaching mathematics to the deaf presented at the Con- 
ventions at various times. The methods are almost as varied 
as the number of papers on the subject. 

One of the earliest methods used was presented by Wal- 
ker (2) at the Tenth Convention. The Grube method of 
teaching numbers, which he advocated, would introduce and 
teach the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of numbers from one to ten at approximately the same time. 
He also emphasized drill on numbers and arithmetic 
phrases. 

At the next Convention, Booth (3), in a discussion, de- 
monstrated his system of teaching numbers. He used var- 
ious units up to ten and then units of ten up to one hun- 
dred, thus building up the idea of number. He taught ad- 
dition and subtraction together, one as the compliment of 
the other. He would present a simple problem and allow the 
pupils to solve it after he had illustrated the conditions of 
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the problem. Multiplication he taught as repeated additions 
of the same number, while division was a series of subtrac- 
tions. 

Some teachers emphasized the need for special language 
study in learning arithmetic, especially in the primary 
grades. (4), (5), (11), (20). In this connection, some tea- 
chers emphasized the use of key words in the solution of 
problems, while others felt that the pupils should depend 
wholly upon verbs (2) (4) (5). 

Many of the speakers advocated the use of objects in 
learning the value of numbers. Eddy (8), Johnson (16), 
and others suggested that a great variety of different ob- 
jects be used in this work. They said that the actual units 
of measurement should be brought into the classroom when 
teaching denominate numbers. 

McClure (6), at the Twelfth Convention stressed mental 
drill in learning fundamentals. He had his pupils construct 
addition and subtraction tables from their discoveries in 
using various objects. The fundamental processes had to be 
learned before the pupils could go on. To this end he drilled 
unsparingly in an attempt to get speed, accuracy and 
correct expression. Sensenig (19), a recognized authority 
on arithmetic, emphasized mental arithmetic at the Twenty- 
third Convention over thirty years later. He said that 
pupils should thoroughly master the forty-five combina- 
tions. He taught his pupils to work these combinations 
mentally under his watchful eye. He did not see the need 
for many objects, and criticized Grube and others for 
wasting time in working with objects and numbers within 
a narrow limit. He said, ‘‘The factors used in reasoning 
are ideas, not objects.”"** | He used charts wherever pos- 
sible, the advantages being that they encouraged mental 
drill, oral work, and automatic methods of learning com- 
binations. 

Quigley (22), in 1935, also recognized the importance of 
the fundamental -processes. He told the members of the 
Twenty-ninth Convention that arithmetic did not get 
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enough emphasis. He said that arithmetic should be taught 
to the deaf as it is to the hearing. 

There is only one way to handle effectively the multiplication tables 
and that is to memorize them. Because a child is deaf does not excuse 


him from the labor of learning all his tables, nor does it make it 
more excusable for the teacher to do all his work for him.* 


Cook (9), told the Twelfth Convention his system of 
teaching fractions. Using first only objects that could be 
cut in half, he acted out problems using these halves. The 
terms numerator and denominator were not used until 
thirds were introduced. The pupils were expected to reason 
and were not taught the mechanical method until other 
fractions were introduced. Sensenig, in 1920, said that the 
denominator is simply the name of a part of a thing and 
ean be made clear by writing it. For example, 2/3x4=8/3, 
can be written 42 thirds=8 thirds. He advocated teaching 
only what was practical. He omitted large fractions and the 
teaching of obsolete tables of measurement. 


Problem solving, which involves language, is particularly 
difficult for the deaf. Dudley (12), at the Fourteenth Con- 
vention, said there were only two things to know in pro- 
blem solving, i.e., what to do and how to do it. He suggested 
that small numbers be used to illustrate problems. Mrs. 
Driscoll (17), addressing the Twenty-first Convention, in 
1917, said that in problem work teachers should do the 
following: avoid crutch words, focus upon conditions not 
operations, and make problems real. Sensenig, at the 
Twenty-second Convention (18), said that problems should 
appeal to the mind in a practical way. Later, at the Twenty- 
seventh Convention (21), he said that teachers should use 
objects, drawings and illustrations to lead the pupils to an 
understanding of the problem. 


The more recent trend in the Conventions is toward prac- 
tical mathematics. Mudgett (23) presented a practical out- 
line for ninth grade mathematics to the members of the 
Thirty-second Convention. This course was based upon pro- 
blems of living and in it he discussed budgets, food, shelter, 
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utilities, clothing, taxes, savings, and other practical every- 
day problems. 

Burnes (24), at the same Convention, emphasized the 
need for better courses of study in mathematics. He suggest- 
ed the use of newer, better textbooks and the contract sys- 
tem, whereby the pupils advance at their own speed. The 
tests given by Gallaudet College for admission make the 
need for a greater emphasis on mathematical textbooks and 
courses of study in this field. He concluded that there is 
no excuse for using outdated and obsolete textbooks when 
there are so many good modern textbook series on the mar- 
ket. 
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XV. Mepicau 

Most of the papers on the medical aspect delivered at 
the Conventions concerned themselves with the ear or 
causes of deafness. The very earliest papers, however, were 
concerned with the deaf person’s susceptibility to other 
ills. 

Morris (1), in answer to an English writer, who stated 
that the deaf were more subject to insanity than the blind, 
delivered a paper at the First Convention, giving reasons 
why the blind, rather than the deaf, were more subject to 
insanity. Porter (2), at the Second Convention, emphasized 
the need for a healthy school environment for the deaf 
because many of the pupils had diseases resulting from 
poor environment. 

Causes of deafness and possible cures have been dis- 
eussed throughout the history of the Convention. Morris 
(3), in 1858, said that the medical profession showed 
little interest in the deaf but that they could perhaps do 
much by studying the diseases which caused deafness. He 
mentioned experimental work being done in Paris and 
Berlin which showed some promise of success. Adams (7), 
told the members of the Thirteenth Convention that much 
deafness could be prevented by study, prevention, and 
eure of throat and nose diseases, and that early treatment 
. of all colds and ear-aches would minimize possible deaf- 
ness. 

Hays (8), in 1917, told the Twenty-first Convention, 
that parents and doctors were often to blame for a child’s 
deafness. He said that most doctors know very little about 
ears and how to protect them. Parents should be educated 
to be seriously concerned at the slightest symptom ind- 
icating something wrong with their child’s ears. Dr. Love 
(9), in 1929, said that deafness due to disease is decreasing. 

Some speakers have shown concern about hereditary 
deafness. Turner (4), as early as 1868, stressed the dangers 
of intermarriage between congenital deaf-mutes. He showed 
that deafness runs in families and that as many as seven 
deaf children have been born to hearing parents. Love (9) 
said that hereditary deafness will not disappear through 
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ordinary education. He would ban marriages between 
cousins and those who have deafness on each side of the 
family. 

Deafness is more than a physical handicap according to 
Dr. Reiter (10). He told the Twenty-eighth Convention 
that deafness involves mental defect. He said that there is 
no compensation of one sense for the lack of another; one 
sense is merely better trained. ‘‘ ... in dealing with a 
deaf child we are dealing with an individual that is unique 
and not with an individual bereft simply of his hearing.’’* 


The relation of aphasia to deafness was brought up at 
the Eleventh Convention by Weston Jenkins (6). He said 
that most schools receive pupils who are not deaf and that 
these pupils would do better in an institution for the 
feeble-minded. 


* 28:65 
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XVI. MetTHOpDs or INSTRUCTION 
I. GENERAL 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, influenced by the French 
System as used by the Abbe de L’Epee, adopted the manual 
or silent method for the American School, and this method 
prevailed in all of the schools until 1867-68, when arti- 
culation was added to the curriculum. 
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The method of instruction of the deaf has always been 
a subject of great controversy. Some educators believed 
firmly that the language of signs was a very valuable aid 
in the teaching of English to the deaf while others contended 
that it was detrimental to their learning good English. 

At the Third Convention, in 1853, a very interesting 
debate took place concerning this controversy between J. 
Van Nostrand, a teacher in the New York Institution and 
the Rev. John R. Keep, a teacher in the Ohio School, and 
later in the Hartford School. The former believed that signs 
should be used in the teaching of English; the latter was in 
favor of restricting the use of the language of signs and 
eliminating it entirely beyond the fifth grade. Dr. Harvey 
Prindle Peet supported Mr. Van Nostrand; Dr. James S. 
Brown agreed with the Rev. John R. Keep. Other noted 
members of the Convention took part in the debate. Edu- 
eators who believed in using the language of signs for 
instruction disagreed among themselves as to the type of 
signs which should be used.* Other papers were presented 
by Mr. Turner, Mr. Rae, Dr. I. L. Peet, and the Rev. 
Collins Stone. 

Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education and Dr. 8S. G. Howe, Superintendent of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, made a tour of Europe 
in 1843. They inspected schools in Germany and in England 
in which children were taught speech aid speechreading. 
Mr. Mann published a report later on calling attention to 
the advantage of this method over any method at that time 
used in the schools in the United States.** An effort was 
made to establish an oral school in Boston, but failed largely 
because the American School at Hartford added to its 
surriculum the teaching of articulation and lipreading. 

Other reports of European schools were soon published 
dy men in the profession who made reports less favorable 


* Information is given on this in Chapters X on Language and 
XXVI on the Language of Signs. See also the Bibliographies to 
these Chapters for the source of papers and discussions on the language 
of signs. 

** For Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s opinion of the report, see Chapter 
XXIX on Speech. 
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than that of Mr. Mann. The Rev. George E. Day and Dr. 
H. P. Peet informed members of the Convention that the 
speech taught to the German children was of little value and 
their method was especially weak for imparting moral and 
religious instruction to the deaf.* 

The Clarke School was founded in 1867 at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, with Harriet B. Rogers in charge. The policy 
of this school (oral) was set forth in these words: 

This institution is especially adapted for the education of the semi- 
deaf and semimute pupils, but others may be admitted.** 

In 1864, a private oral school was founded in New York 
City, which was reorganized three years later as the Insti- 
tution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, later 
to be known as the Lexington School for the Deaf. 

Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, President of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, made an examination of the 
methods employed in European schools in 1867-68.*** As 
a result resolutions were offered at the Sixth Convention, 
in 1868, by Dr. Gallaudet and the Rev. Collins Stone,**** 
to the effect that articulation and lipreading should be 
taught to those pupils who could profit by them, but that 
only in rare cases is it worth while to attempt to teach 
congenital mutes articulation.***** 


As a result of these resolutions most of the schools added 
articulation to their curriculums, but unfortunately, the 
only available teachers were untrained and ill-prepared for 
the task, which resulted in unsatisfactory speech work. This 
fault coupled with the fact that orally taught children in 
institutions picked up the language of signs and finger 
spelling from the manually taught pupils, caused the 
educators of the deaf to fall into two groups. The one group 


* See Chapter XXIX on Speech for the opinions of E. A. Day, 
H. P. Peet, L. Weld, Leon Vaisse and Charles E. Perry. 
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*** See Chapter XXIX on Speech and for Dr. Gallaudet’s opinions 
concerning the teaching of articulation. 

**** Dr, Edward Miner Gallaudet presented the second and fourth 
resolutions; the Rev. Collins Stone presented the first and third (7). 

***** See Chapter 1 on the History of the Convention for these re- 
solutins. 
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was known as oralist, headed by Dr. Caroline Yale, Princi- 
pal of the Clarke School and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell; 
the other group were advocates of the combined system, 
headed by Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, President of 
Gallaudet College. There was not so much disagreement 
among these factions as to the wisdom of teaching speech 
and lipreading to the deaf. The controversy lay in what 
proportion of the deaf could be benefited by oral instruc- 
tion and under what conditions it should be taught. The 
oralists placed great emphasis on speech environment and 
oral atmosphere under which conditions they claimed all 
deaf pupils could successfuly be taught speech. Advocates 
of the combined system disagreed violently with the idea 
and maintained that for many deaf children the language of 
signs and finger spelling were of the greatest aid in mental 
development. 


Better speech and lipreading came out of this controversy 
in both oral and combined schools.* 

Dr. J. C. Gordon, in the opening address of the oral sec- 
tion, at the Fourteenth Convention, in 1895, presented a 
few events of a historical nature which occurred at previous 
conventions in connection with this work. Many of these 
have already been mentioned in this and other Chapters, 
but there are a few miscellaneous items of interest. Pres- 
ent at the Convention was Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith, daugh- 
ter of Dr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School. Her mother, Miss Wadsworth, of Hartford, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gordon, was the first regularly employed teacher 
of articulation in an established American Institution.** 
Dr. Gordon made meation of many great men and women 
of Europe and America who had contributed to the oral 
method or applied its art in their teaching. 

At the Nineteenth Convention, in 1911, John W. Blat- 
tner suggested eight as the ideal number of pupils in an 
oral class and ten to twelve in a manual class. At that time 
classes were considerably larger than this because there 


* Much of the preceding section of this Chapter is based on infor- 
mation found in the paper by J. W. Jones (7). 
** 14:101 
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were an increasing number of pupils and not a sufficient 
inerease in funds (3). 

Concerning oral and manual pupils, Rudolf Pintner, at 
the Twenty-second Convention, in 1917, stated that the oral 
method does not give a better comprehension of written 
language, history, geography, or arithmetic. On the other 
hand, according to his findings, the manual method is not 
stimulating enough to bright pupils, but dull pupils seem 
to do better with this method (5). 

The larger part of this general discussion on methods of 
instruction has dealt with a brief history of the methods 
used in the education of the deaf in the United States in or- 
der to give a background for the types of methods which 
will be discussed in the following four sections. 

Many of the papers appearing in the Bibliography of this 
Chapter are so interrelated that it is impossible to classify 
them exactly under the several headings. Some of them 
appear to concern one method more than another but in 
many cases it was very difficult to make a decision as to 
their correct location. 


A. AURICULAR METHOD 

The auricular method seeks to develop to the greatest 
extent the hearing of semi-deaf pupils, with or without 
the aid of artifical appliances (7). This is a comparatively 
recent method which, it appears, has improved as science 
has found new devices for enabling the partially deaf, and 
sometimes the almost totally deaf, to hear sound in varying 
degrees to a greater extent. The education of pupils under 
this method is carried on chiefly through the use of speech 
and hearing, together with writing (7). This method is dis- 
cussed under Chapter IV on Auricular Training. 


B. CoMBINED SysTEM 
The combined system, according to the definition as 
found in the American Annals of the Deaf, is a system in 
which 
Speech and speech-reading are regarded as very important, but 


mental development and the acquisition of language are regarded as 
still more important. (7) 
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Advocates of the combined system are of the opinion 
that in some eases the preceding important objectives men- 
tioned can best be promoted by the manual or manual al- 
phabet method. Speech and speechreading are given to 
pupils insofar as they appear to benefit by them. In ‘‘some 
of the combined-system schools the oral or the auricular 
method is strictly followed.’’ (7) 

At the Tenth Convention, in 1882, Dr. G. O. Fay pre- 
sented a case for the language of pantomime which he 
believed to be a powerful ally in any system of instruction 
whether oral or manual. He urged that teachers be open- 
minded to all the existing philosophies and systems of 
education. He believed, as did many of his associates, that 
the best system of education for the deaf is a comprehensive 
system (8). 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, at the Eleventh Convention, in 
1886, rendered a discourse on ‘‘The True Combined System 
of Instruction.’’ He laid out the four distinct types of the 
combined system, i.e., 1. the free use of signs and articula- 
tion with the same pupils by the same instructors, 2. the 
general instruction of all pupils by the manual method with 
special training for a part of them in articulation and lip- 
reading as an accomplishment, 3. the instruction of some 
in the manual method and some in the oral method in the 
same institution, and 4. instruction by the manual method 
and the oral method in separate schools under the same 
management. 

Dr. Croute” labelled the first two systems as antagonistic 
since in such a mixed methad it is imposible to get any 
combination between the two elements. He suggested as a 
remedy the separate classes so that the semi-mutes and rare 
congenitally deaf pupils who would profit by the oral meth- 
od could do so. The last system mentioned, he affirmed the 
true combined-system, the wisest and most practical for 
each individual (10). 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet disagreed with Dr. Crouter in se- 
parating the systems. In his interpretation of the combined 
system he included the use of all types of teaching, i.e., 
the language of signs, the manual alphabet, speech, lip- 
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reading, and aural development—not for selected pupils, 
but for each and every pupil. He presented a brief outline 
of the customary practice in using the combined system 
at the New York Institution which appears as follows: 1. 
the teacher dictated orally to the pupils, 2. the pupils gave 
the sentences in the manual alphabet, 3. they wrote the sen- 
tences in their phonetic spelling, 4. then in their ortho- 
graphic spelling, and, finally, 5. the pupils read the sen- 
tences orally. The sentences were frequently rendered in 
the language of signs, also, in order that the teacher might 
be sure they were completely understood (9) (11). 

Dr. Gilbert O. Fay complained that the oral schools had 
crowded out some subjects which were taught in ‘‘sign 
schools’’ and that English composition and the reading of 
newspapers was being neglected in the oral schools. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that ‘‘sign schools’’ must add articula- 
tion to the daily round and that ‘‘articulation schools”’ 
should add the use of pantomime and the manual alphabet 
(12). Dr. Crouter, in a discussion following this paper, 
said that all pupils should be placed under oral instruction 
on entering school; in cases of failure, ‘‘sign instruction”’ 
should be given (12). 

At the Thirteenth Convention, in 1893, Dr. Edward Mi- 
ner Gallaudet, in his paper, ‘‘The Proper Adjustment of 
Methods in the Education of the Deaf,’’ presented an idea 
similar to that of Dr. Crouter in that all children should 
be given speech at first and then divided into three classes, 
i. e., 1. those who can speak and can be taught through 
speech, 2. those using the manual method with speech drill 
and training, and 3. those taught by the manual method 
alone (13). 

William G. Jenkins, at the same Convention, pointed 
out that both the oral method and the combined system have 
approximately the same success in teaching English—both 
produce mixed English. He stressed the fact that articula- 
tion teaching in the combined school does not differ in kind 
from the oral school; the difference is one of degree (14). 

Warren Robinson, at the Fifteenth Convention, in 1898, 
advised the entire separation of manual and oral pupils. He 
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believed this to be the only answer to favorable conditions 
for oral work. Each department, ideally, can in this way 
perform its part and assist where the other fails (16). 

At the Twenty-third Convention, in 1923, Brother 
Gaudet also expressed his approval of a separation of the 
two systems of instruction as it was in effect at the school 
for the deaf in Montreal (21). 

D. C. Dudley, also at the Fifteenth Convention, agreed 
in many respects with earlier advocates of the combined 
system, in that the partially deaf who can acquire speech 
through the ear should use spoken language. Only these 
are adapted to pure oral teaching. For the congentially 
deaf, however, the language of signs enables them to in- 
dulge in conversation to a far greater extent at an earlier 
age than they could by the oral method. He believed that 
oral pupils should be allowed the free use of signs outside 
of the classroom and that all chapel exercises should be con- 
ducted in the language of signs (17). 

A number of papers presented were concerned with the 
problems in teaching speech in the combined-system schools 
(14) (15) (19) (20). At the Twentieth Convention, in 
1914, it was pointed out that a large percentage of schools 
did not give enough teaching in speech and many schools 
still ignored the task of giving any (18). A better attitude 
on the part of teachers and superintendents toward speech 
teaching was recommended by Frank M. Driggs (19). There 
was an apparent need for more funds, and the need for a 
better grading system in order to have the teaching of arti- 
culation become a successful part in the combined-system 
schools (19) (20). 


1. RocHesteR MretTHop 

At the Ninth Convention, in 1878, Z. F. Westervelt, 
Superintendent of the Western New York Institution at 
Rochester, declaimed the use of the language of signs for 
instructing the deaf. All communication, he believed, must 
be carried on by the means of proper English words, spelled 
out by means of the manual alphabet, spoken, or written. 
He declared that there is no psychological necessity to the 
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deaf for the language of pantomime, since there is no mal- 
formation of the brain that compels a deaf person to carry 
on mental processes in pantomimice images. Mr. Westervelt 
disagreed with advocates of the language of natural signs; 
he insisted that such signs are not ‘‘natural.’’ While it 
is true that gestures and ejaculations are common to all 
men, these are not language. The methodical language of 
signs developed by de 1’Epee and Sicard was not the out- 
growth of the deaf mind, but the result of the accumulated 
labor of three generations of learned men (22). 

Mr. Westervelt explained that deaf children enter school 
having their own sign dialect, a natural kind of sign mak- 
ing, but this is entirely abandoned for the artificial and con- 
ventional signs of the institution. He believed that if teach- 
ers are to give the deaf child new words for his ideas, they 
should give him the spelled and written words that are the 
conventional signs of the English speaking people (22). 

Mr. Westervelt told the members of the Convention that 
the English language was meant to be spoken ; voice modula- 
tions, pauses, rapidity and slowness, and facial expressions 
are a part of our language. Therefore, elocution should be 
cultivated in spelling; the soul must speak as well as the fin- 
gers (22). 

A number of members took exception to Mr. Westervelt’s 
theme, i.e., the disuse of the language of signs, and insisted 
that it has its place in the instruction of the deaf. 

Again, at the Eleventh Convention, in 1886, Z. F. Wester- 
velt, discussed his method of manual spelling, stressing that 
this. along with speaking and writing makes the colloquial 
and idiomatic use of English a habit. He pointed out that 
words can be spelled at the rate of eighty to one hundred 
words a minute, a rate rapid enough for ordinary inter- 
course (23). 

At the Sixteenth Convention, in 1901, Mr. Westervelt set 
forth the idea that the ‘‘Rochester Method’’ was very close- 
ly allied to the oral method; it is an oral method with a 
manual spelling basis. He explained the method he used in 
instructing his teachers in this system (24). In a discussion 
following this paper, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet disagreed with 
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Mr. Westervelt in this one respect, that he was not in favor 
of abolishing the language of signs from the lecture hall and 
the chapel. 

At the Twenty-second Convention, 1920, T. C. Forrester, 
the succeeding Superintendent of the Rochester School, 
stated as the aim of the Rochester Method the best speech 
and speechreading possible, combined with the highest lit- 
erary ability that it is possible to develop. The entire com- 
munication used at the school is speech and finger spelling 
in and outside of the class rooms (25). 

C. L. MeLaughlin, a product of the Rochester School, re- 
ported that the School meets the high school requirements, 
because English is the basis of progress. He believed that 
under this method the congentially deaf child can compete 
fairly with the hard of hearing and the semi-mute and that 
every child is reached and vitalized through it (26). 

It is highly significant that Dr. Percival Hall, President 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, at the Twenty- 
third Convention, in 1923, remarked in an address, that 


. .. the only large public school for the deaf in the country offering 
a high school standard of graduation is the western New York 
institution at Rochester, where the English method is used, manual 
spelling is largely employed and students are regularly given high- 
school work equivalent to the requirements of the board of regents 
for public high-school pupils.* (28) 

Many members presented papers in which they expressed 
the value of the manual alphabet over the language of signs 
for purposes of instruction.** The advantages of the Roch- 
ester Method are apparent, yet as far as the Proceedings 
show, the Rochester School is the only one in which this 
particular method is strictly adhered to. 


C. Manvat 
The manual method, according to the definition found in 
the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dzar, is a system in which 


Signs, the manual alphabet, and writing are the chief means used 
in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are 


* 23:29 
** See Chapter XIII on Manual Alphabet. 
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mental development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. (7) 

The manual method prevailed in the schools for the deaf 
in the United States until the growth of articulation teach- 
ing which resulted in most of the manual system schools be- 
coming combined system schools. Few schools considered 
themselves ‘‘manual-system’’ schools after the Sixth Con- 
vention adopted resolutions to the effect that articulation 
should become a part of every school curriculum. Many 
combined system schools leaned more in the direction of 
teaching by manual methods than others and most schools, 
except for the pure oral schools, maintained manually 
taught ‘‘slow classes.”’ 


A school which employed instruction by the manual meth- 
od during the entire day but gave fifteen minutes of arti- 
culation teaching was called a combined-system school just 
as was the school in which the pure oral department and the 
manual department were kept separate.* It is apparent, 
then, that the method used in many of the schools for the 
deaf was nearly a manual method although the school was 
called a combined system school. 


While a number of papers were presented defending the 
use of manual methods of instruction in the combined 
schools there is no information given as to how many schools 
continued to employ this method after the introduction of 
articulation teaching. 


D. Orat MetrHop 


According to the definition given in the AMERICAN AN- 
NALS OF THE Dear, the oral method employes as its chief 
means of instruction, speech and speechreading, together 
with writing. The aim is facility in speech and speechread- 
ing as well as mental development and written language. 
The use of the manual alphabet and the language of signs 
are forbidden to all employees of the school (7). 

It is impossible to go into detail concerning the many 
techniques and the different ways in which oral instruction 


* See B. Combined System of this Chapter for a discussion on Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter’s paper concerning this issue. 
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is begun and developed in the oral schools. Many of these 
have been discussed in the Chapters on Language, Speech, 
Speechreading and Preschool. There are a number of pa- 
pers listed in the Bibliography of this Chapter which dis- 
cuss this particular aspect (38) (40) (44) (50) (51) (56) 
(58) (59) (61) (69) (70) (73) (74) (75) (76). Some of 
the papers deal mainly with oral work in the preschool and 
primary grades (59) (72) (76). 

At the Seventh Convention, in 1870, W. A. Cochrane 
pointed out that pupils taught by articulation must of nec- 
essity begin school earlier (about age seven or eight) than 
children taught by the language of signs. He believed a 
trial of one or two years enough to form an opinion as to 
whether or not the child would be successfully educated by 
the oral method. The period of instruction should be length- 
ened by three or four years, also; the seven or eight year 
period of instruction should be substituted by ten or twelve 
years (37). 

Emma Garrett, at the Tenth Convention, in 1882, pre- 
sented a stirring plea that the deaf-mutes of America be 
taught to use their voices. She was a confirmed believer in 
the oral method of instruction for all deaf children and 
stated that the congenitally deaf children in her class—22 
out of 24—were the most successful pupils. Miss Garrett 
stated that deaf children should be treated in the same way 
as hearing children, except that their mind must be reached 
through the eye instead of the ear. When they realize that 
they are being taught to talk as others their ambition and 
enthusiasm is kindled. She emphasized that the best oral 
schools had proved that the deaf can be developed mentally 
through lipreading and speech. Habitual association with 
hearing people who speak is a major item in her system of 
educating deaf children (39). 

Miss Garrett, as well as a number of other advocates of 
the oral method, deplored instruction under the combined 
system conducted mostly in the language of signs with 
thirty minute daily articulation drill (39) (45) (52). She 
was not alone in stating that unpleasant speech was no argu- 
ment against the oral method; the desired results gained 
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when the method is properly taught are intelligible speech, 
correct lipreading, and an education acquired through 
speech (39) (40). 

A number of papers were presented emphasizing that 
manual and oral departments be kept entirely separate in 
schools for the deaf. W. F. Taylor (41), Dr. Richard Elliot 
(42), and Dr. A. L. E. Crouter (60), at the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Conventions, respectively, stressed 
this in their papers. 

Dr. Richard Elliot, in 1893, disparaged the use of the 
language of signs, declaiming them as unnecessary and per- 
nicious in the class room. He strongly emphasized in his 
paper that even those deaf who cannot learn speech should 
still be taught by the oral system since it can do at least as 
much as the manual system and it acquaints the pupil with 
the living language of the world (42). 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale, at the Thirteenth Convention, in 
1893, also stressed the language aspect as an advantage 
of the oral system (43). This theme is evident in a number 
of papers (62) (63) (64) (69) (73) (74) (75). She assert- 
ed that the teaching of English under the oral method 
claims for itself a certain naturalness and to the child who 
understands and uses language, it makes available history, 
sciences, and mathematics, as well. Moral training can best 
be communicated through spoken language because atten- 
tion is concentrated on the face of the speaker where emo- 
tions express themselves most naturally (43). Dr. Crouter, 
also, emphasized this point at the Nineteenth Convention 
(64). 

It was brought out by E. C. Jordan, at the Thirteenth 
Convention, that success in the oral method is measured 
by the ability of the pupils to recite orally in the school, 
converse orally, and later attend schools for the hearing 
(44). 

KE. S. Thompson, at the same Convention, explained that 
the speech habit must be formed and can be formed in no 
way except by an education in speech by the use of speech. 
He brought to mind that all of the early instruction of the 
deaf was oral; the language of signs was not introduced 
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as a means of instruction until the Eighteenth Century. He 
quoted Mr. DuBois (a man born deaf and a teacher of the 
deaf), who said, in reference to the work of the French 
teachers : 

The deaf was never dumb until he became entrusted to your 
lamentable care: it is your signs that have made him dumb. Why 
keep him from speaking? . . . speak to him from his earliest infancy, 


speak to him often, speak to him continually, and he will answer you 
in the end.* 


Mr. Thompson heartily agreed with Mr. DuBois and 
made this quotation the theme of his address. He mentioned 
that according to Dr. A. G. Bell, one-fifth of all deaf pupils 
were taught by the oral method at that time (1893) (45). 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter substantiated this statement by Dr. 
Bell, in his paper on ‘‘Statisties of Articulation Work in 
America.’’ (48). 


Two papers were presented at the Thirteenth Convention, 
on ‘‘The Orally Taught Deaf After Graduation.’’ (46) 
(47) Mrs. S. G. Davidson believed that the oral school 
graduate possesses advantages over the graduate of a 
manual school, i.e., 1. through lipreading and speech, he 
is in closer contact with the world and learns its ways 
more rapidly, 2. he is able to take orders from the employer 
by lipreading, 3. he mingles more freely with his fellow 
workmen, and 4. he can freely take part in conversation 
with intimates. She ascertained that if the social barrier 
between the deaf and the hearing is to be broken down, it 
will be through speech and lipreading, not through the 
language of signs or writing (46). 

A. W. Orcutt, writing on the same subject, was more 
liberal in his ideas, possibly because he himself was deaf. 
He agreed that speech should be taught systematically, 
scientifically, and gradually in the beginning years until 
the speech habit is cultivated, but when lessons begin to 
require explanations which would be tedious in lipread- 
ing, the deaf should be taught by signs. He quoted from 
a letter from a deaf graduate on this subject which stated 
that the orally taught stand between two classes, having 
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affinity with both, belonging to neither. The hearing and 
the manually taught deaf have languages of their own 
which in neither case is perfectly intelligible to the orally 
taught (47). 

K. S. Tillinghast, at the Eighteenth Convention, in 1908, 


pronounced as oral failures 

. all those pupils who after from three to five years of oral 
instruction have reached a point where the necessity of receiving 
and expressing ideas to the teacher in speech acts as a continual 
incubus upon mental activity and it becomes clearly necessary to 
sacrifice the mental development of the child or turn to writing and 
manual spelling as the principal means of communication.* 


He emphasized that teachers should 


. .. Study each child as it develops, and always sacrifice the method 
for the child, and never the child for the method** (62) 


Possibly one of the most outstanding of all the papers 
which appears in the Proceedings concerning the oral 
method is Dr. A. L. E. Crouter’s paper, ‘‘The Possibilities 
of Oral Methods in the Instruction of Deaf Children.’’ This 
paper was presented at the Nineteenth Convention, in 1911. 
The points most emphasized are 1. that the oral method is 
for all classes of deaf children, 2. that the indispensable 
requirements for success are an intelligent teacher and a 
pupil with a mind capable of development; 3, that the essence 
of the oral method should not be measured by proficiency 
in articulation alone; even if speech is unintelligible, he 
would still be on a par to express himself with the manually 
taught, with the added advantage of having a brain better 
developed, 5. that the corner stone of the oral method is lip- 
reading, and 6. that it is of secondary importance whether 
he expresses his ideas in speech, in writing, or in spelling; 
all these being English (64). 

Dr. Crouter maintained that not more than two or three 
percent of deaf pupils are unable to acquire enough speech 
and lipreading for all class room work and general pur- 
poses, and that usually any deaf child that cannot be 
instructed orally cannot be instructed at all. He asserted 


* 18:58 
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that the reading habit becomes an early and permanent ac- 
quisition under the oral method (64). 

A number of papers were presented at the more recent 
Conventions concerning the oral method as it was used at 
the Lexington School (72) (73) (74) (75) (76). These 
papers are discussed under the Chapters on Language and 
Speech. 


At the Thirty-third Convention, in 1947, Dr. Sherman K. 
Smith, presented a paper on ‘‘New Methods in Oralism.’’ 
He said that the road to new methods for oralism lies in the 
improvement of phonation. He suggested that there should 
be a ‘‘ ... permanent committee for yearly evaluation of 
teaching techniques, looking forward to the complete 
rejuvenation of Oralism.’’* (77) 


* American Annals of the Deaf, 93:253 
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Forrester, T. C., ‘‘The Rochester Method,’’ 22:93-95. 
McLaughlin, C. L., ‘‘The Rochester Method,’’ 22:98-101. 
Booth, F. W., ‘‘The Rochester Method,’’ 22:102-3. 
Hall, Dr. Percival, (Address), 23:25-30. 
Galloway, J. H., ‘‘The Rochester Method,’’ (Discussion), 33:MS. 


C. Manuva METHOD 
Keep, John R., ‘‘On the Best Method of Teaching Language to 
the Higher Classes in our Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb,’’ 
3:17-31. 
Peet, Isaac Lewis, ‘‘ A Practical View of Deaf-Mute Instruction,’’ 
7 :186-208. 
Patterson, Robert, ‘‘The Legitimate Use of Pantomime in the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb,’’ 9:158-65. 
Fay, Dr. G. O., ‘‘The Mental Life of Deaf-Mutes as Related to 
their Education and Care,’’ 10:68-76. 
Discussion on the Manual Alphabet, 10:118-22. 
Draper, Amos G., ‘‘Oral Work by Deaf Teachers—Manual Work 
by Oral Teachers,’’ 15:123-26, 
Hall, Dr. Percival, (Address), 23:25-30. 


D. METHOD 


Cochrane, W. A., ‘Articulation As a Means of Instruction,’’ 

7 :232-39. 

Greenberger, David, ‘‘Method of Teaching Articulation and Lip 

Reading,’’ 8:93-103. 

Garrett, Emma, ‘‘A Plea that the Deaf-Mutes of America May 

Be Taught to Use Their Voices,’’ 10:64-68. 

Garrett, Emma, ‘‘Work Done in the Pennsylvania Oral School, 

11:277-81. 

Taylor, W. F., ‘‘Shall Speaking Pupils Receive Instruction in 
Sign Class?’’ 12:293-97. 

Elliot, Dr. Richard, ‘‘The Proper Adjustment of Methods in the 

Education of the Deaf,’’ 13:98-102. 
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43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 


Yale, Caroline A., ‘‘Oral Work in Oral Schools: How Far Success- 
ful?,’’ 13:124-28. 

Jordan, E.C., ‘‘Oral Work in Oral Schools: How Far Successful?,’’ 
13 : 128-29. 

Thompson, E.S8., ‘‘The Speech Habit in the Deaf,’’ 13:143-47. 
Davidson, Mrs. S.G., ‘‘The Orally Taught Deaf after Gradu- 
ation,’’ 13:180-85. 

Oreutt, A.W., ‘‘The Orally Taught Deaf After Leaving School,’’ 
13 :185-90. 

Crouter, A.L.E., ‘‘Statistics of Articulation Work in America,’’ 
13 :284-89. 

Gordon, Dr. J.C., ‘‘Opening Address of the Oral Section,’’ 14:96- 
104, 

Hurd, Mrs. Anna C., ‘‘Language and Oral Work with a Congeni- 
tally Deaf Child,’’ 15:56-63. 

Glenn, Frances L., ‘‘Language Work in a Primary Oral Class,’’ 
15 :113-20. 

Condon, Beatrice, ‘‘Pure Oralism in England,’’ 15:144-49. 
Haupt, Hermine M., ‘‘A Few Remarks about the German Schools,’ 
15 :150-53. 


54.Russel, Jane L., ‘‘Observation of Oral Work in German Schools,’’ 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


15 :153-55. 

Steinke, Agnes, ‘‘Observations of the Schools in Germany,’’ 15: 
155-61. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O’H., ‘‘Oral Work with Classes of Pupils of 
the Ohio Institution,’’ 15:168-69. 

Gordon, Dr. J. C., ‘‘Reasons for No Oral Work at the Conven- 
tion,’? 16:111-13. 

Exhibitions on Oral Work and Discussion, 17:55-56. 

Smith, Caroline R., ‘‘Oral Work in the Lower Grades,’’ 17:61-64. 
Crouter, A. L. E., ‘‘The Possibilities of Chapel Exercises Uuder 
the Oral Method,’’ 17:64-65. 

Joiner, Enfield, ‘‘ Letters and Journals in the First and Second 
Years of Oral Instructior,’’ 17:149-51. 

Tillinghast, E. S., ‘‘What is Failure in Oral Instruction?,’’ 
18 :57-60. 

Finlay, Clara Louise, ‘‘Oral Work in Advanced Grades,’’ 
18 :166-68. 

Crouter, A. L. E., ‘‘The Possibilities of Oral Methods in the 
Instruction of Deaf Children,’’ 19:138-44. 

Gruver, E. A., ‘‘Oral Method,’’ (Supplement to A. L. E. Crout- 
ter’s Paper), 19:145-49, 

Booth, F. W., ‘‘A Discussion on A. L. E. Crouter’s Paper,’’ 
(Discussion). 19:149-52. 

Conference on Lip Reading As A Means of Communication In 
Teaching, 19:153-60. 

Yale, Caroline A., ‘‘Conference on Visible Speech,’’ (Conference) 
19:161-64. 

Davidson, Samuel G., ‘‘ Language Teaching Uuder Oral Methods, ’’ 
19:165-68. 

Davidson, Samuel G., ‘‘Conference on Language Teaching Under 
Oral Methods,’’ (Conference), 19:165. 

Wheeler, Frank R., ‘‘Growth of American Schools for the Deaf,’’ 
22:129-33. 


Jones, Mabel K., ‘‘ Language Development for Primary Grades,’’ 
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22 :250-63. 

73. Buell, Edith M., ‘‘Why—And Why Not?,’’ 27:72-74. 

74, Groht, Mildred A., ‘‘Language As Taught in the Lexington 
School,’’ 28:36-39. 

75. Groht, Mildred A., ‘‘The Teaching of Language,’’ 29:259-64. 

76. Wood, Doris E., ‘‘The Tactile-Visual-Auditory Approach to 
Speech and Speech-Reading As Practiced With A 4-Year Old Class 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf,’’ 31:185-88. 

77. Smith, Dr. Sherman K., ‘‘ New Methods in Oralism,’’ 33. MS. 

78. Stevenson, Dr. Elwood A., ‘‘Time To Take Inventory,’’ 33. MS. 


Central for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
OraL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual MHearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. 8S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Fad 
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Summer Schools for Teachers of the Deaf and 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty : 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Hard of Hearing 
1951 


ALABAMA 
University of Alabama, University 
C. E. Williams, Director 
June 11—July 20, 1951 
July 23—Aug. 24, 1951 
Atypical Child; Exceptional Child; Parent Insti- 
tute (In connection with Speech Clinic); General 
Practice Teaching; Speech Clinic; Speech Cor- 
rection 
Graduate and undergraduate: 6 per term, 12 per 
summer session 
For state residents, $24.50 per term, $45.50 for 
summer session 
Miss Ollie L. Backus and Miss Jane Beasley 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Dr. L. J. Botleman, Director 
June 11—July 13, 1951 
July 16—August 17, 1951 
Exceptional Child; Methods of Teaching the 
Deaf; Psychology of the Handicapped; Speech 
Clinic; Speech for the Deaf; Workshop for Teach- 
ers of the Deaf 
Both graduate and undergraduate 
Deaf Students may enroll and interpreters will 
be provided 
None for state and non-residents 
Mrs. Lydia Newton and consultants 


CALIFORNIA 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 
June 19—Aug. 24, 1951 
Audiometry; Hearing Conservation; Lipreading 


John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th St, Los An- 
geles 7 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director 

June 25—Aug. 3, 1951 

Language for the Deaf, Methods of Teaching 
the Deaf; Parent Institute; Practice Teaching; 
Preschool Education of the Deaf; Seminar; Speech 
reading 

Both graduate and undergraduate, 4 credits 
Teachers in active service, $56.00; others, $64.00 
Miss Marguerite Stoner, Miss Eleanor Taussig, 
Miss June Abshure, Mrs. Alathena Smith, Miss 
Alice Dorsey, Miss Jane Ericksen 
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Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 

Courses offered: 
Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Summer Schools 321 


Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts & 
Science, 855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29 

Dr. Helen Kennedy, Director, Special Education 

June 18—July 27, 1951 

Audiology; Audiometry; Psychology and Educa- 

tion of the Exceptional Child; Speech Clinic; 

Speech Correction; Speech reading; Language for 

the Deaf and Speech for the Deaf (if sufficient 

demand ) 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters 

will be provided 

$7.50 per unit for both state and non-residents 

Dr. Helen Kennedy and others 


San Diego State College, San Diego 

I. N. McCollom, Director 

June 18—July 27 and Aug. 17, 1951 

Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$7.50 per unit for both state and non-residents 


San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan St., 
San Francisco 2 

James B. Enochs, Director 

June 25—Aug. 3, 1951 

Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training 

Exceptional Child; Language for the Deaf; Meth- 

ods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice Teaching; 

Psychology of the Handicapped; Reading for 

the Deaf; Special Education; Speech Clinic; 

Speech Correction; Speech for the Deaf; Speech 

reading; Thesis; Workshop for Teachers of the 

Deaf 

Courses taught from Aug. 6 to Aug, 24 will be: 

Education (Psychology) of Exceptional Children 

and Speech Training for Deaf Children 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$45.00 for both state and non-residents 

Grace Ross, Priscilla Pittenger, Vivian Lynndelle, 

Fern Glasgow, consultants for the courses include 

Leo Cain 


Stanford University, Speech and Drama Dept., 
Stanford 

Dr. Hayes A. Newby, Acting Director, Speech 

and Hearing Clinic 

June 20—Aug. 17, 1951 

Introduction to Audiology; Audiometry and Hear- 

ind Aids; Lipreading; Speech Correction in the 

Classroom 

June 20—Sept. 1, 1951 

Phonetics; Advanced Speech Correction; Clinical 

practice; Seminar in Speech Correction 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf Students may enroll but no interpreter will 

be provided 

$220 for both state and non-residents 
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Faculty : 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 
Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Summer Schools 


Dr, Robert West and Dr. Hayes A. Newby 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 
June 25-August 17, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training ; Exceptional Child; 
Methods of Teaching the Hard of Hearing; Prac- 
tice Teaching of the Hard of Hearing; Preschool 
Education of the Deaf; Psychology of the Handi- 
capped; Rehabilitation Problems of the Deaf; Spe- 
cial Education; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 
Both graduate and undergraduate 

$16 per unit for both state and non-residents 
Dr. Charles Lightfoot, Lucellia Moore, and mem- 
bers of the staff of the John Tracy Clinic and 
the U.S.C. Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Whittier College, Whittier 

Paul S. Smith, Director 

June 18-July 27, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Rehabilitation 
Problems of the Deaf; Speech Clinic; Speech 
Correction; Speechreading 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll in Clinic, but no inter- 
preters will be provided 

$12.00 per unit for both state and non-residents 
Prof. Lester Harris; Prof. Ralph Ungerman, 
Robert L. Douglas 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
Clifford Houston, Director 
June 18-July 20, 1951 
July 23-August 24, 1951 
Speech Clinic; Hearing and Deafness 
Both graduate and undergraduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will 
be provided 
$29-$32 for state residents; $56-$58 for non-resi- 
dents 
Prof. Paul Moore of Northwestern University 
and Mrs. Martha Whyte in charge of the Speech 
Clinic 
University of Denver, School of Speech, Denver 
Culbert E. Cushing, Director 
June 18-July 21, 1951 
July 23-Aug. 22, 1951 
Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 
Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching the 
Deaf; Practice Teaching; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; 
Speech for the Deaf; Speechreading; Thesis 
Both graduate and undergraduate 
Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will 
be provided 
$9.00 per quarter hour for both state and non- 
residents 


ta 


Faculty : 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 
Course offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Faculty : 


First Term: 
Second Term: 
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R. Edwin Shutts, Richard Winchester, Mary M. 
Jaeger, and visiting professors 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 
Roy J. Deferrari, Director 

July 2-Aug. 11, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Language for the 
Deaf; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice 
Teaching; Psychology of the Handicapped; 
Seminar; Speech Correction; Speechreading 

2 credits per course for both graduate and under- 
graduate 

$15 per credit hour 

Rev. Francis Williams, Director, Sister May 
Jeanne, Sister Mary Xaviera, Sister Mary Berch- 
mans, Miss O’Gara 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 
June 15-Aug. 17, 1951 


University of Florida, Gainesville 
Seminar in Hearing 
KANSAS 


The Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita 

Dr. Hugo Wall, Director 

June 12-Aug. 3, 1951 

Aug. 6-Aug. 31, 1951 

Speech Correction 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll, but no interpreters will 
be provided 

$7 per semester hour for state residents; $9 per se- 
mester hour for non-residents. 

Dr. Martin F. Palmer 


ILLINOIS 


Bradley University, Peoria 

Dr, E. K. Frye, Director 

June 13-July 19, 1951 

July 19-Aug. 23, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Reading for the 
Deaf; Speech Clinic 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Helen Gregory, Dr. Clara K. Mawhinney, Director 
of the Speech Clinic 


Northwestern University, School of Speech, Evans- 
ton 

Dr. Raymond Carhart, Director, Audiology Clinic 

June 22-Aug. 4, 1951 (6 weeks) 

June 22-Aug. 25, 1951 (9 weeks) 


— 
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Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty : 


Session: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 
Workshop: 


Courses offered: 


Summer Schools 


Audiometry; Auditory Training; Speechreading 
Psychological Techniques in Audiology; Hearing 
Aids and Residual Hearing; Clinical Study and Re- 
search in Audiology; Supervised Teaching; Prin- 
ciples of Clinical Audiology; Seminar in Speech 
Pathology; Seminar in Audiology; Anatomy and 
Physiology of Speech Mechanism; Principles of 
Speech Correction; Thesis 

Special Symposium on Delayed Speech 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf Students may enroll if academically qualified, 
but no interpreters will be provided 

$115 for 6 weeks and $160 for 9 weeks for under- 
graduates and special students; $150.00 or less for 
graduates depending on hours of registration 

Dr. Helmer Myklebust, Dr. John Gaeth; Dr. Ray- 
mond Carhart, Dr. John Westlake, and other mem- 
bers of the Faculty 


Rockford College, Rockford 
June 15-Aug 1, 1951 


University of Illinois, College of Education, Ur- 
bana 

Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Director 

June 26-Aug, 18, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training ; Exceptional Child; 

Language for the Deaf; Workshop for Teachers of 

the Deaf 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$20 for state residents; $40 for non-residents 

Miss Catherine Adams and Miss Gladys Pugh 

Whorton 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 


Dr. Leo Hauptman, Registrar 

June 11-July 13, 1951 

July 16-Aug. 17, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Exceptional 
Child; Parent Institute; Preschool Education of 
the Deaf; Seminar; Special Education; Speech 
Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech for the Deaf; 
Speechreading; Thesis 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf Students may enroll in Clinic, but no inter- 
preter will be provided 

$22.00 for state residents; $34.00 for non-residents 
Miss Lois Norton, Miss Ruth Pence, Dr. Alan 
Huckleberry 


INDIANA 


Purdue University, Lafayette 

Dr. B. L. Dodds, Director 

June 18-Aug. 16, 1951 

June 18-July 7, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Exceptional 
Child; Rehabilitation Problems of the Deaf; 
Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speechreading 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 


Faculty : 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


First session: 
Courses offered: 
Second session: 
Courses offered: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


June 25—Aug. 3, 


July 6—7, 1951: 


Session: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Faculty: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 
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Both graduate and undergraduate 

$32.50 for state residents; $82.50 for non-resi- 
dents; $18.50 for Workshop for both state and non- 
residents 

Dr. M. D. Steer; Dr. G. L. Shaffer, Dr. Edith 
Weisskoph 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
June 21-Aug. 10, 1951 
Audiometry; Lipreading; Clinic Practice 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
June 18-July 20, 1951 
Hearing Conservation; Speech Therapy 


Psychophysics and Audiometry; Speech Therapy 
IOWA 


University of Iowa, Iowa City 

June 13-Aug. 8, 1951 

Speech Training for the Hard of Hearing; Lip- 
reading; Education of the Handicapped Child; 
Introduction to Audiometry; Introduction to the 
Field of Social Work 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Speech and Hearing Clinic for Children and Adults 
Speech Pathology and Audiology Conference 


LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
June 6-Aug. 8, 1951 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston University, Boston 

Dr. Atlee L. Perey, Director 

July 9-Aug. 17, 1951 

June 25-June 30, 1951—Institute on Remedial 
Speech 

Exceptional Child; Psychology of the Handicap- 
ped; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech 
reading 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Dr. Wilbert Pronovost; Dr. Donald Wilson, Dr. 
Sylvia Onesti, Dr. Helen Sullivan; Dr. William 
Kvaraccus 


MICHIGAN 


Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant 

Dr. Judson Foust, Director 

June 25-Aug. 3, 1951 

Rehabilitation Problems of the Deaf; Speech 

Clinic; Speech Correction 

Undergraduate, 3 hours 

$31.25 for state residents; $46.25 for non-residents 

Harold Luper 
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Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty : 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Session: 


Summer Schools 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 

E. R. Isbell, Dean of Administration 

June 20-July 27, 1951 

Exceptional Child; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; 
Practice Teaching; Seminar; Speech Correction; 
Speechreading; Thesis 

Graduate, 6 hours; undergraduate, 9 hours 

$30 to $40 for state residents; $40 to $100 for 
non-residents 

Dr. F. E. Lord, Dr. Audry Simmons, Miss Doris 
Richards, Miss Ova Swartwood 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
June 25-Aug. 18, 1951 
Hearing and Audiometry; Phonetics 


Wayne University, College of Education, Detroit 

Dr. John W. Tenny, General Adviser, Special Edu- 
cation 

June 25-Aug. 3, 1951 

Atypical Child; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; 

Preschool Education of the Deaf; Speech Correc- 

tion; Problems and Techniques in the Education 

of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing; Phonetics 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$7.70 per semester hour for state residents; $17.70 

for non-residents 

Miss Sophia Alcorn, Miss Mary Blair, Mrs. Lrene 

Clark, Ray Graham, George Herman, Dr. John 

W. Tenny 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Thomas A. H. Teeter, Director 

June 18-July 28, 1951 

July 30-Sept. 1, 1951 

Atypical Child; Exceptional Child; Speech Clinic; 
Speech Correction 

Graduate, 12 

Deaf students may enroll if able to carry lecture 
classes, but no interpreters will be provided 
$37.50 and up for state and non-residents 

Dr. Harold Delp (Special Education); Dr. Bryng 
Bryngelson (Speech Clinic) 


MISSOURI 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville 
Dr. Walter H. Ryle, Director 
June 4-Aug. 9, 1951 
Special Education; Speech Clinic; Speech Cor- 
rection 
Undergraduate 
$22.50 for state residents 


St. Louis University, 3650 Lindell, St. Louis 
Mrs. Mary Lou Rush, Director 
June 19-July 27, 1951 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


June 6-14, 1951 


Session: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 
Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty : 


Session: 


Coursez offered: 
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Atypical Child; Exceptional Child; Speech Clinic; 
Speech Correction 

Both graduate and undergraduate, 6 

Conference on Problems of Speech and Hearing 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
June 11-Aug. 3, 1951 


Washington University, St. Louis 

June 11-July 20, 1951 

Atypical Child 

Graduate, 3 

$45.00 for both state and non-residents 
Dr. 8. Richard Silverman or Dr. Helen S. Lane 


MONTANA 


Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 
July 2-July 20, 1951 


NEW YORK 


Columbia University, Teachers College, New York 
Ci 

Izard, Director 

July 2-Aug. 10, 1951 

Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 

Exceptional Child; Psychology of the Handicap- 

ped; Special Education; Speech Clinic; Speech 

Correction; Speechreading 

Graduate 

$20 per point 


Syracuse University, Hearing and Speech Center, 
Syracuse 10 

Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Director 

July 5-Aug. 11, 1951 

Audiology & Acoustic Training; Exceptional 

Child; Methods of Teaching the Deaf; Practice 

Teaching; Preschool Education of the Deat; 

Speech Clinic; Speech Oorrection; Speech for 

the Deaf; Speechreading 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$17 per eredit hour 

Dr. William Chichshank; Dr. Gordon Hoople; Dr. 

Louis M. DiCarlo; Dr. Edward Shulman; Miss 

Marjorie Wagner, Walter Amster, Mary Nisbet 


Will hold a Summer Resident School for children 
with speech and hearing impairments. 

A class for five or six 4 to 5 year old deaf children 
has been organized 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
June 6-July 13, 1951 

June 6-July 27, 1951 

Aural Rehabilitation; Seminar in 
Audiology and Speech Pathology 


Phonetics ; 
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First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Full quarter: 


Courses offered: 


First term: 


Courses offered: 


Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Session : 


Courses offered: 


Faculty : 


Session: 


Summer Schools 


NORTH CAROLINA 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville 

Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, Dean 

June 4-July 10, 1951 

July 11-Aug. 17, 1951 

Exceptional Child; Special Education 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll, and interpreters will be 
provided. 

$17.50 per term for state residents; $35.00 per 
term for non-residents 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Perkins 


OHIO 


Kent State University, Kent 

Dr. Edna R. Oswalt, Head, Dept. of Special 
Education 

June 18-July 27, 1951 

Hearing Conservation; Speech, Voice, and Speech- 
Language of the Deaf 

Both graduate and undergraduate 


The Ohio State University, The Department of 
Speech, Columbus 

June 19-Aug. 31, 1951 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training; Clinical 

Principles in Speech Correction; Research in 

Speech 

June 19-July 25, 1951 

Hearing Conservation and Pathology; The Pre- 

school Deaf Child; Speech PathologyIL; Curri- 

cular and Instructional Adjustment for the Deaf 

Child; Studies in the Nature and Structure of 

Oral Words; Research in Speech; The Teaching 

of Speech 

July 26-Aug. 31, 1951 

Speech Development in Children; Lipreading; 

Seminar in Phonetics, Speech Correction, Patho- 

logy and Hearing; Studies in the Nature and 

Structure of Oral Words§ Research in Speech 


Ohio University, Athens 

Dr. Claude E. Kantner, Director 

June 18-Aug. 11, 1951 

Speech Correction for the @Massroom Teacher; 
Clinical Methods; Advanceg..ySlinical Methods; 
Phonetics; Audiometry and Speech and Hearing 
Problems 

Dr. A. C. LaFollette, Dr. Claude B. Kantner, Miss 
Elizabeth Miller, Miss Mary Louise Barnes 


Western Reserve University (Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Clinic,) 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6 

Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Director 

June 18-July 27, 1951 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 
Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Session: 
Courses offered: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
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Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 
History of the Education of the Deaf; Lang- 
uage for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching the 
Deaf; Preschool Education of the Deaf; Read- 
ing for the Deaf; Speech Clinic; Speech Correc- 
tion; Speech for the Deaf; Speech reading; 
Hearing Aids 

Graduate 

$15.00 per hour for both state and non-residents 
Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Lucy M. Moore, Ruth 
Bender, Albert W. Douglas, John Irwin 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, 
Clinic, Oklahoma City 

Dr. John W. Keys, Director 

June 4-Aug. 3, 1951 

Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 

Exceptional Child; Methods of Teaching the 

Deaf; Preschool Education of the Deaf; Psy- 

ehology of the Handicapped; Speech Clinic; 

Speech Correction; Speech for the Deaf; Speech 

Reading; Thesis 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Dr. John W. Keys, Dr. Perey T. Teska, Dr. Carl 

Ritzman, Miss Elizabeth Van Luven 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Speech and Hearing 


The Pennsylvania State College, State College 
M. R. Trabue, Director 

July 2-Aug. 11, 1951 

Aug. 13-Aug. 31, 1951 

Atypical Child; Practice Teaching; Special Educa- 
tion; Speech Clinic; Speech Correction; Speech 
for the Deaf 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll, and interpreters will 
be provided 

$9.00 per semester hour for state and non- residents 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
June 18-Aug. 24, 1951 
Audiology; Speech courses 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee, College of Education, 
Knoxville 16 

Dean N. E. Fitzgerald, Director 

June 11-July 18, 1951 

July 19-Aug. 24, 1951 

Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 

Exceptional Child; Psychology of the Handicap- 

ped; Special Education; Speech Clinic; Speech 

Correction; Speechreading 

Both graduate and undergraduate 


4 
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Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered : 


Tuition fees: 


First Term: 
Second Term: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


First session: 


Second session: 


First session: 


Second session: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


First session: 


Second session: 
Courses offered: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Summer Schools 


$25.00 per term for state residents; $62.50 per 
term for non-residents 
Miss Marline Parish, Miss Betty McGhee 


TEXAS 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas 

Dr. Hemphill Hosford, Director 

June 6-July 18, 1951 

July 19-Aug. 28, 1951 

Exceptional Child; Speech Clinic; Speech Correc- 
tion; Speechreading 

Graduate 

$35.00 per 3 semester hour course for both state 
and non-residents 


University of Houston, 3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston 
Dr. R. A. Vitulli, Director 

June 6-July 17, 1951 

July 18-Aug. 28, 1951 

Atypical Child; Audiology & Acoustic Training; 
Language for the Deaf; Special Education 
Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

$10.00 per credit for state and non-residents 
Alfred R. Thea; Clarence O. Haug 


Texas State College for Women, Denton 
June 6-July 14, 1951 
July 16-Aug. 24, 1951 


Southwest Texas State Teachers 
Marcos 
June 4-July 13, 1951 


July 16-Aug. 23, 1951 


College, San 


University of Texas, Austin 
June 5-July 18, 1951 
Speech Correction, ete. 


UTAH 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

June 18-July 27, 1951 

July 30-Aug. 31, 1951 

Hearing and Speech Correction of Young Children; 
Audiometry and Hearing Aids; Conduct and 
Teaching of the Young Handicapped Child; Em- 
phasis on Hearing 


VIRGINIA 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

George B. Zehmer, Dean 

June 25-Aug. 18, 1951 

Special Education _(2-week ‘‘problem course’’, 
Aug. 6-17); Speech Clinic; Principles of Speech 
Correction; Hearing and Audiometry 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll by special permission 


Tuition fees: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 


Tuition fees: 


Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Credits offered: 
Tuition fees: 
Faculty: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 


Session: 


Courses offered: 
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$5.50 (undergraduates) and $5.00 (graduates) for 
state residents; $15.00 (undergraduates) and 
$8.00 (graduates) for non-residents 


Hampton Institute, Hampton 

William Cooper, Dean 

June 18-Aug. 17, 1951 

Atypical Child; Acoustic Training, Speech read- 
ing; Language for the Deaf; Methods of Teaching 
the Deaf; Manual Alphabet; Psychology of the 
Handicapped; Reading for the Deaf; Language of 
Signs; Speech for the Deaf; hesis; Workshop for 
Teachers of the Deaf 

Both graduate and undergraduate 

Deaf students may enroll and interpreters will be 
provided. 

State residents and non-residents: $8.00 per semes- 
ter hour. 

Miss Elizabeth Benson (Gallaudet College), Joseph 
Youngs, Jr. (Gallaudet College), and Miss Marg- 
aret Daniels (Kendall School) 


WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattle 5 
Erie Barr, Director 
June 18-Aug. 17, 1951 
Introduction to Hearing; Methods in Aural Rehab- 
ilitation; Clinical Practice in Aural Rehabilitation 
Dr. Bangs and Dr. Gormley 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
June 6-Aug. 24, 1951 
Speech Correction; Audiology 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University, 1131 W. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee 3 
Rev. Eugene H. Kessler, s.j., Director 
June 25-Aug. 3, 1951 
Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 
Undergraduate 
$15.00 per semester hour for non-residents 
Dr. Alfred Sokolnicki 


Milwaukee State Teachers College. Milwaukee 11 
Miss Margaret Fitzgerald, Director, Exceptional 
Division 

June 25-Aug. 3, 1951 

Audiometry; Lipreading; Anatomy of the Speech 
Mechanism; Phonetics; Speech Correction and 
Clinic; Psychology of Exceptional Children; Men- 
tal Tests and Remedial Reading 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Dr. John Gay Fowlkes, Director 
June 22-Aug. 17, 1951 
Audiology and Acoustic 
Child; Rehabilitation Problems 


Training; Exceptional 
of the Deaf; 


_ Speech Clinic; Speech Correction 
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Credits offered: Both graduate and Undergraduate 
Tuition fees: $60.00 for both state and non-residents 
Faculty : Miss Alice Streng 


NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 
School for the Deaf, Halifax, N. 8. 
Session: July 4-Aug. 3, 1951 
Faculty : Miss Mildred A. Groht and Miss Mary C. New 


The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session presents Courses in 


MODERN ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTATION 


and 
HEARING REHABILITATION 
by 
MISS ALICE STRENG 
of Milwaukee State Teachers College 


June 22-23 to August 17, 1951 


Write for details to: 
Director of Summer Session, 
Education Building, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 


Necrology 
JULIA M. CONNERY 


On Sunday, November 26th, Miss Julia M. Connery, prin- 
cipal emeritus of Central Institute for the Deaf, passed 
away at her home on Quaker Hill near Pawling, New York. 
Her many contributions to the education of the deaf will 
live always—as a tribute to a great lady. 

Miss Connery’s education did not follow routine lines as 
her father, the late Thomas B. Connery, a journalist, author 
and diplomat, had sent her abroad to study in England and 
in Belgium. She returned to this country with the decision 
to make her profession the education of the deaf and stu- 
died in the Bell School of Speech for three years under Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

Before coming to Central Institute in St. Louis, where 
she served as principal for twenty-three years, Miss Connery 
had been connected with the education of the deaf in the 
state schools of New York. Forty-three years of her life were 
actively devoted to the education of deaf children and the 
training of teachers and from her retirement in 1941 until 
her death her interest and helpful suggestions continued. 

The best known writings of Miss Connery include a Lan- 
guage Outline and a mongraph on Voice Building publish- 
ed in collaboration with Irene B. Young. After retirement 
‘*Voice Building’’ was revised by Miss Connery and is in 
constant use by many teachers of the deaf throughout the 
country. 

Miss Connery was Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Progressive Oral Advocates, later re-named the Na- 
tional Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, from the 
time it was founded until 1941. She continued as a member 
of the Executive Committee until her death. 

Words cannot describe the personality of Miss Connery. 
She met parents and children with great dignity, she ap- 
proached problems calmly, and her ready sense of humor 
was always present. All who had the privilege of knowing 


| 
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Miss Connery could tell stories and remember incidents of 
her exceptional wit. She was never too busy to take time for 
guidance of all who presented problems to her from the 
youngest preschool child to the experienced members of the 
faculty. 

Miss Connery visited classrooms and dormitories fre- 
quently and never left without adding a new word to a 
child’s vocabulary. 

The decorating of Central Institute was a credit to her 
taste and knowledge of appropriate furniture. Many will 
remember her hobby of collecting Spode. Some of the collec- 
tion remains in the Principal’s office of Central Institute 
and the rest she enjoyed at her home. 

As a pioneer in Nursery School education, Miss Connery 
earned national recognition among educators. As a great 
teacher of speech for the deaf and of language, her fame will 
live through the continuation of her methods in the work of 
those she taught. 

The speech, the education, the personality and the social 
development of many deaf persons are a living monument 
of the influence of Julia M. Connery. Her methods of voice 
building and language development will be cherished and 
passed on from those whom she taught personally to others 
to help teach deaf children. We who knew Miss Connery 
have received a rich heritage in her teachings and in the 
example she gave us of a life of service to others. 


HELEN ScHIcK LANE 
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the DIFFERENCE between 
a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@ FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


@® NATURAL TONE—lear, clean, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@ BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 


@® TIME TESTED— in use for over 24% years 
in outstanding Schools, Universities and 
Clinies 


@ TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 
IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Melody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


— 
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N OW # ELECTRONIC EAR-TRAINING 


THAT EVERY TEACHER 
CAN AFFORD! 


How much easier ear- and 
speech-training can be when 
students can really hear! When 
they can hear, they learn ever 
so much faster. 


And complicated, high-priced 
equipment is no longer nec- 
essary ! 


Today ’s hard of hearing can be 

trained effectively and rapidly A 

with a new, MODESTLY-PRICED portable sunions training unit: 
the Maico ‘‘ Train-Ear.’’ 


With ‘‘Train-Ear,’’ you can— 


Reach the hearing of the severest cases (130-plus db. out- 
put in headphones) ; 

Adjust volume individually to each ear (all controls are 
db.-calibrated) ; 

Feed ‘‘background noise’’ into lesson material, at any 
desired volume; 

Use microphone voice, radio broadcast or recorded ma- 
terial, for either entertainment or instruction purposes; 
Group-train as many as 10 pupils at once; 

Use as many as 4 microphones at one time, for more 
elaborate group-training. 


AND ... ‘‘Train-Ear’’ is portable! It can be used immediately 
wherever there’s an ordinary electrical outlet. 


Learn today how inexpensively you can obtain the latest, most flex- 
ible auditory training equipment. A card or letter to Mr. L. A. 
Watson, President, The Maico Company, Inc., will bring illustrated 
brochure and other explanatory literature by return mail. 


915 Maico Building Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAj 
Founded in 1867 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman ___._- Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Mi 
Ethel A. Poore ennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn! 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. V. 
Leonard M. Elstad _.... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. (, 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va 
Sam B. Craig .._...... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa) 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman ____________S. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Richard S. Silverman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo,} 
James H. Galloway Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N, Ya 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa 
Edward R, Abernathy Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohi’ 
A. Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, "Saskatoon, Sask, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman __. American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn, 
Leonard M., Elstad . Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C 
Richard G. Brill — 8. Calif. School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif, 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr. _........... Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. ¥, 
Burton Driggs .. Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman ____. Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind | 
Charles M. Jochem —_..____.._._.. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J, 
Alfred L. Brown Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col, 
Truman L. Ingle —_.. . Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I. Harris, Chairman Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont’ 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
John M. Wallace _ Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I, 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth —_. - Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, & 
PROGRA M 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Ma 
Leonard M. Elstad é Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Sam B. Crai sen _ Western ‘Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Howard M. i Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fairbault, —_ 
Boyd E. Nelson —......__ Utah ‘School for the Deaf, Ogden, U 
“NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Elwood. A. Stevenson, Chairman California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D.G 
William M. Whitehead -.. -_ Virginia State School, Hampton, Va. 
John A. Klein _ Evangelical Lutheran Institute.for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich 
STATISTICS 
Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Arin) 
Virgil W. Epperson Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, ‘Was 
Charles A. Bradford ___..._. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. ¥/ 
Carl F, Smith _...._...... North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. Dy 
Stanley D. Roth ~ ..... Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Ka 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Founded in 1850 


SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 

Art—Mrs. Helene R. Condon ..__._New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. 5 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline _.. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, if 
Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel _. Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. " 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis _. Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun —....... Central New York School, Rome, N. i. 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson _. School for the Deaf, J acksonville, I , 
Preschool—Hattie Harrell _. Junior League Sch. of Sp. Cor., Inc., Birmingham, Ala 
Research—Richard G. Brill The University of Tlinois, Urbana, 
Speech—Lucy M. Moore Western Reserve University, Cleveland, OW 

Supervision—Lula May Bruce —...... - are School for the Deaf, Danville, Ry. 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison .__. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo 
Vocational Education—Fred L. Seer Jr. _... Central New York School Rome, N. ¥ 
Puhlications—-Powrie V. Doctor . Gallaudet College, Washington, Dd. 


